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this year minus Derek Bailey - 
takes place in London’s Purcell 
Room on 22, 23 and 24 
September. Nine musicians 
from Europe, USA and the UK 
will participate: Connie Bauer 
(trombone), Andreas Bosshard 
(electronics), Peter Cusack 
(guitar, electronics), Phil Dur- 
rant (violin, electronics), Shel¬ 
ley Hirsch (voice), Peter 
Kowald (bass), Steve Noble 
(percussion), Zeena Parkin 
(harp), Co Strieff (saxophones). 
Concerts will begin at 7.30pm 
on 22 and 23, with two con¬ 
certs, at 2.30pm and 7.30pm, 
on the 24. 


Royal Festival Hall on 3 Octo¬ 
ber, then visits Newcastle 
Playhouse (5); Liverpool 
Philharmonic Hall (6); Birm¬ 
ingham Adrian Boult Hall (7); 
Cheltenham Pump Rooms (8); 
Exeter St George’s Hall (9); 

Leeds Astoria (12); Manchester 
RNCM (13); Norwich St 
Andrew’s Hall (14); Leicester 
Haymarket (15). Other CMN 
tours scheduled for this year 
include Hungarian percussion 
ensemble Amadinda, Dutch 
contemporary classical group 
Asko and John Zorn’s Naked 
City. Details to follow. 



Clef Club celebrates its fifth 
birthday this month with visits 
from special guests Joe New¬ 
man and George Cables (see 
Club Dates), plus a club- 
promoted tour from Cuban 
pianist Alfredo Rodriguez, 
whose Latin jazz sextet plays 
London Bass Clef (6, 7, 9, 10, 
22, 23, 24 September); 
Wavendon Stables (8); Man- 

(13); York Priory St Commun¬ 
ity Centre (15); Leicester Rum- 


729 


Max Roach brings his quartet 
to the UK in October for the 
first of the 1989-1990 season 

Odean Pope (tenor sax), Cecil 
Tyrone Brown (bass). The tour 



among 21 composers who have 
recently won GLA commission 

£3,750 is to write a 50-minute 
work for a 15-piece band to be 



HEY JUDE! (TAKE A 





Towngate Theatre on 5 Octo¬ 
ber, then visits Glasgow, New- 

Stirling, Manchester, Steven¬ 
age, London, Brighton and 
Coventry. Details from 0268 
284228/531343. Polish maes¬ 
tro Lutoslawski is a featured 
composer at this'year’s South¬ 
ampton New Music Week (9- 

clude a performance of his 
1988 Piano Concerto. Details 
from 0703 632601. Barrett, 
one of the UK’s leading young 


tionale Du Musique Actuelle 
5-9 October. Selected high- 

Lounge Lizards, The Blech (6); 
Cecil Taylor Trio, Roscoe 
Mitchell Qt, Shuffle Demons, 
Hans Reichel, New Winds (7); 
Joe McPhee/Raymond Boni/ 
Andre Jaume, ROVA Sax- 

Cooper’s "Oh, Moscow” pro¬ 
ject (8); LaDonna Smith/Davey 
Williams, Joelle Leandre/Irene 
Schweizer/Maggie Nicols, Fred 
Frith’s Keep The Dog (9). De¬ 
tails: Canada 819 752 7912. 




















london calling! 


“My head took off from my shoulders and spiralled up 
and up, and the world never looked the same again. I felt like 
. . . oh . . . how many people have you met who had a dream, 
a fantasy, for nine years, and all of a sudden someone waves a 
magic wand and says, OK, your dream is a reality? It’s so 

Dave Lee, garrulous jazz fanatic and now Director of Music 
for London Jazz Radio, is typically voluble in describing how 
he felt when he heard that LJR had been awarded the new 
London FM franchise by the IB A. Perhaps predictably, 
responses from the losers were closer to the tight-lipped, 
ashen-faced variety, with Gordon MacNamee, MD of ex¬ 
pirates Kiss FM, muttering darkly that “it’s MPs and Lords 


Lee dismisses the accusation with a breezy “Nonsense. 

hole in our cultural spectrum and we filled it.” 

That point is hard to dispute. At the moment Londoners are 
offered less than five hours of jazz per week, whereas other 
major cities like New York, Los Angeles and Paris may each 

ded LJR win. 

Lee, whose career as a musician/composer includes a long 
stint as pianist with the John Dankworth band, has been 


freely admits that he sought Parliamentary support. In feet, he 
says, he had no choice: when he first approached the IBA, they 
told him “it was not within the parameters of their authority 
to even consider a jazz station” and his only recourse was to 
lobby Parliament for a change in the law. The necessary 


Now that LJR has won and Lee has his “dream job” 
as Director of Music, exactly what can we expect from the 
UK’s first-ever 24-hour jazz station when it takes to the air 
early next year? To begin with, how broad is their concept of 


“That’s an interesting point,” says Lee. “When we started 
our market research for the application, to my horror, the first 
set of questions came back - Do you like jazz? NO! But — Do 
you like Lou Rawls/George Benson/Nat King Cole/Ella 
Fitzgerald/Billie Holiday? YES! YES! YES! So we had an 


know it’s jazz. There were a lot of people who liked Billie 

Lee’s response is, he says, to cover jazz from the widest brief 
possible - “from country blues right through Jelly Roll 
Morton, Louis Armstrong, the Swing era, bebop, Latin music, 

right the way across to, say, George Benson and on into the 
avant garde.” 

recent re-releases; C is the classic jazz tradition; then D is 
Latin, E is avant garde and so on through the various 
sub-genres — and a set number from each category are played in 
what Lee expects to be approximately two-hour cycles. Then, 
as feedback on public likes and dislikes becomes available, 
programmes will be rescheduled so that the more popular 
musics are played more frequently, while the less popular will 
be confined to specialist slots at specific times. 

Other plans that Lee mentions include a “jazz book at 

tional tapes on jazz history which may be offered free to 
schools; he’s also keen to “provide a platform for British jazz”, 
arguing that extra jazz exposure on the radio will encourage 

There’s no denying Lee’s enthusiasm nor the years of effort 
he’s put into making LJR a reality. But my heart begins to 
sink a little when he talks about his personal jazz favourites: he 

and confides his belief that “there are a lot of fakes" in 
contemporary music. “I mean, if you put on a serious face and 
play the piano even with your elbows, you’ll get some idiot 

kind of jazz nostalgia station, playing endless Nat King Cole 
and Ella Fitzgerald tracks with perhaps a little Latin, Art 
Blakey and George Benson supper-club soul thrown in for the 
modernists. Arrgghh! 

Of course. I’m probably doing Dave Lee a grave disservice. 
The man is an idealist and he does seem genuinely committed 

that promise, who knows, perhaps, for the first time in my 
life, I’ll buy a radio (steady on, Graham - Ed). • 







FESTIVAL 


Friday September 22nd 

Otis Grand & The Dance Kings ☆ 
Howlin Wilt & The Vee Jays ☆ Little 
Big Band * The Acumen E7.50 


Saturday September 23rd 

The J.B. All Stars with The Funk 
Ambassadors * Pierre Le Rue ☆ 
Inner Sense Percussion ☆ 
Bushmen Don’t Surf ☆ Saxtet 
E8.50 


Sunday September 24th 

Lol Coxhill Plus Victor Brox ☆ 
Eduardo Niebla & Antonio Forcione 
* Northern Jazz Orchestra ☆ Ray 
Wilkes Quartet * Festival Jazzmen 
__ £7.00 


Pavilion Theatre 
Winter Gardens 
Blackpool 


Blackpool is the world’s No. 1 
seaside resort. Illuminations 
(the greatest free show on 
earth). Ozone, 12 miles of 
golden sand. 3 piers 1 tower. 
Good fish & chips. 

BOOK EARLY FOR JAB 




now’s the time 


the 

sound 

of 

africa 


an idea of African jungle-drum exotica 
in the music he wrote for the Cotton 
Club — but weird fake-oriental music 
was being used to conjure up magical 
play-space long before this. The Gothic 
novelists knew to frame the supernatural 
with “strange gypsy music”: mysticism 
had a built-in soundtrack long before 
film came along to turn it into cliche 


by Mark Sinker The problem arises, though — what 
happens to representations of places that 
aren’t Europe which aren’t intended as cliche or commerce, to 
films that look at Africa as a modern African might want to 
see, or discuss, or — most important of all — to question it: when 
all the world’s music is being mixed up by professional global 
sound-painters for subterranean emotional FX? 

As proof, for good and bad, that the Sgt Pepper aesthetic (“all 
music will partake of pop’s astonishing future”, or thereab¬ 
outs) has triumphed, Peter Gabriel’s soundtrack for Mar¬ 
tin Scorsese’s The Last Temptation Of Christ cites as source 
material a substantial list of musicians, including many 
Africans: his friend Youssou N’Dour, as well as Baaba 
Maal, Abdul Aziz El-sayed, Fatala, Les Musiciens du 
Nil and the great Tabu Ley Seigneur Rochereau. Gabriel 
has applied pressure to a reportedly reluctant Virgin Records to 
back a new label, Realworld, which will feature these and 
other artists: a series of releases appeared alongside his 
soundtrack double LP. 

The Black Audio Film Collective’s Testament is the test-case 
for the flip-side of the debate. The composer of the sound¬ 
track, Trevor Mathison, told me that he realised, after 
much trial and error, that to include native Ghanaian music — 
for example, HiLife - in this most intimately Ghanaian of 
films would have worked entirely against the narrative’s main 
intentions: so that for a story that examines the deepest 
memories and untold feelings of exiles returning and recalling 
Kwame N’Krumah’s failed revolution, much of the music 
comes from Arvo part and Kryzystof Penderecki, and 
the rest is built out of synthesiser melody, treated tape-loops 
and found fragments — the components of what used to be 
known as Industrial Music, and dismissed, just as often, as 
whiterock pretension. 

African music has been frozen into two delimited categories 
- ethnic/traditional and dance-pop — in order to be pointed at 
specific western markets. While this has undoubtedly in¬ 
creased its audience massively, it’s increasingly clear that it’s 
stripped it of many other provisional, experimental and 
potentially radical qualities — not entirely, but significantly. 


Local meanings dissipate. Local feelings can only be broadcast 
in modes borrowed from Europe’s own artist-exiles. 

Director John Akomfrah and Mathison both admit to a 
sneaking admiration of Gabriel’s past and present music — 
recognising the space he has in fact left others, outsiders, and 
acknowledging the fact that world pop touches and shapes us 
all; that it bears traces that will survive into every revolution¬ 
ary future. Even so, a part of the intense regret their film 
articulates addresses what they know Ghana has lost — the 
possibility of ever singing certain of its own songs again. 


amen comes in many forms; only rarely is it 
embodied in the sound of someone clear- 
corner j n g t | iroac> b u t that’s what happens 
on the Highway QC’s 1957 gospel 
recording, “How I Love Jesus". 

The track is dominated by the inter¬ 
play between a gritty vocalist singing 
like Sam Cooke, and a guitarist whose 
vibratoed playing is so fluid that it 
approaches abstraction. The song doesn’t 
by Nick Kimberley so much reach a climax as ascend to a 
higher plane: we might think we’ve 
reached heaven, but as the last note fades to scratchy silence, 
we hear a discreet cough. In my mind, that cough belongs to 
the lead singer, returning to earth after his celestial vocal 
journey - in the process reminding us that, for all its spiritual 
aspirations, gospel singing is an intensely physical act. (The 
cough was removed when the track appeared on an album.) 

The vocalist, and putative cougher, was Johnnie Taylor, 
still a teenager who, within a few months, would take Sam 
Cooke’s place in the Soul Stirrers when Sam went secular. 
Three years later, Taylor too turned pop, recording for Sam’s 
SAR label in a style that emulated every frill and fillip of the 
label-owner’s voice. Since then, Taylor has developed into one 
of the great soul voices, hinting, perhaps, at what Cooke 
might have done if he’d lived longer. Consistently displaying 
all of Cooke’s delicate melisma, Taylor also has a tough edge 
that his mentor only rarely achieved. For much of his career, 
particularly with Stax Records in the 60s and 70s, Taylor’s 
speciality was songs which took a dim view of romance, 
proposing adulterous dalliance as the only revenge: “I’ve Gotta 
Love Somebody’s Baby (Somebody’s Loving Mine)” as one of 
his hits had it. No wonder Stax called him “The Soul 
Philosopher”. 











now’s the time 


For the past few years, Taylor’s career has been in the hands 
of Malaco Records, the Mississippi label which has made a 
point of rejigging the careers of singers (Bobby Bland, Z Z 
Hill, Little Milton) whose style might seem out of sync with 
80s tastes. More than most, Taylor has overridden the Malaco 
tendency to homogenisation; on albums like Lover Boy and In 
Control , he shows that his toughness and fluency are still pretty 
well intact, so it was with a slightly fearful anticipation that I 
went to see Johnnie perform as part of the Malaco Blues 
Festival in July. Would this be one more soul giant drifting 
into mediocrity? 

When the Malaco house band hit the riff that introduced 
Taylor’s massive 1968 hit, “Who’s Making Love?”, the 
atmosphere was electric. The man bounced on stage, looking a 
distinctly sprightly 51, and immediately found the vocal edge 
of his most successful years. He strutted the stage, took off his 
jacket, loosened his tie, cajoled the audience, flirted with the 
women: a true soul artist working his game like a youth. 

But things began to drift, the band couldn’t quite find the 
epicentre of even his most familiar songs, and Johnnie had to 
expend as much energy whipping them up as he did teasing 
the audience. So old J T left us halfway to paradise, and I 
couldn’t help wishing that, like Bobby Bland who followed 
him on the bill, he’d brought his own band with him. For all 
the delirium of seeing a favourite singer still quite capable of 
musical transcendence, it looks as though I’ll have to return to 
that momentary cough for my passport to heavenly grace. 


ancestral 

voices 


here in Ecclesiastes — 
lost liberal stretch of Holy 
Writ — it reads: “All the daughters of 
musick shall be brought low”. Not, I’d 
venture to bet, this decade or the next. 

Just as much of the 70s was given 
over to uncovering a forgotten canon of 
women’s writing, so the last few years 

movement in music. Where much of 
the feminist literary impetus was retro- 
by Brian Morton spective — amplifying such ancestral 
voices as Aphra Behn, Fanny Burney 
and Dorothy Richardson — in music the conversion has been 
away from ancestor worship of any sort and toward a new 
musical priesthood that dispenses with the old demarcation of 
composers (almost invariably men), conductors (invariably 
men; Karajan’s death marks the end of an era) and players. 


What is perhaps worrying — as in any “affirmative action” — 
is the sudden, blanket valorization in the eyes of the promoters 
and label execs of half the musical population. Women’s music 
has abruptly arrived at commercial menarche and there is a 
flood of new material. 

The best is staggeringly good. Sofia Gubaidulina was 
induced not to steer her path away from “unorthodoxy” by her 
examiner at the Moscow Conservatory, Dmitri Shostakovitch. 
Making her living writing scores for the heavily didactic Soviet 
film industry taught her how emotion, “spirit”, “symbolism” 
could be conveyed musically, but also gave her a superb 
grounding in (Shostakovitch’s great strength) the marshalling 
of orchestral effect. 

The 57-year-old Kazan-born composer was the revelation of 
this year’s Almeida Festival where the Ardittis performed a full 
cycle of her string quartets. For contrast, and a more “public” 
style than those inward pieces, there is a new Deutsche 
Gramophone recording (DG 427 336 2) of the violin concerto 
Offertorium , played by Gidon Kremer, which uses material 
from Bach handled in Webern’s Klangfarben manner. 

Even more outstanding is the Hommage ATS Eliot of 1987, 
also on the DG disc, for string quintet (heard alone in the first 
movement), wind (second movement) and soprano (unaccom¬ 
panied in the third), all coming together in an intense 
exploration of musical time. Typically, Gubaidulina regards 
the work as an essay in progress, finished but not yet 
complete. 

Her younger American sisters, with a longer head of 
“acceptance", have not been so patient and are noticeably more 
prodigal. It isn’t clear where Mode’s “Women: a series 
celebrating women in music” begins and ends. Bernadette 
Speach’s marvellous Without Borders (mode 16), a mixed 
package of instrumental and (spoken) vocal pieces performed 
by the Bowery Ensemble, is included, as is pianist Margaret 
Leng Tan’s programme of Sonic Encounters (mode 15; pieces by 
Cage, Crumb, Hovhaness, Satoh, Ge Gan-Ru), whereas 
Janice Giteck’s New Performance Group collection of 
meditations, ritual and burlesque (mode 14) seems to have left 
the “Women” logo back in the catalogue. 

Giteck’s work betrays all the symptoms of hurry, though it 
would be interesting to have the 1980 «»revised version of 
Breathing Songs From A Turning Sky for comparison. Speach has 
a less self-conscious, more finely tuned ear for instrumental 
colour (she also has a sense of humour, as in “Contessas And 
Cardsharks” and “Boppin’ Is Safer Than Grindin’ ”). Past works 
have been taken up by Leroy Jenkins’s Sting (Giteck’s Thunder, 
Like A Bear Dancing might yet be taken up by the other Sting) 
and sax man Oliver Lake turns up in the Bowery Ensemble. 
She may get down, this daughter of music, she won’t ever be 
brought low. 




I Christopher Hollyday, the 

I young alto saxophone sensa- 
I tion, makes his Novus debut 
I with the eponymously-titled 
I album, released in August. At 
I 19 he is, according to alto- 
| master Jackie McLean, the 
HHEHIH rising star of the instrument 
and a guarantee that the bebop torch lit by Parker 
and Gillespie will continue to glow into the next 
millenium. Live, he has extensively toured America's 
East Coast; become the youngest leader to perform 
at NYC's Village Vanguard, and toured as featured 
soloist on Maynard Ferguson's '60th Birthday Tour'. 
The self-taught Hollyday who is now studying a four 
year jazz and contemporary music programme, 
ieads his quartet comprising Wallace Roney 
(trumpet); David Williams (bass); Cedar Walton 
(piano) and Billy Higgins (drums). 'CHRISTOPHER 
HOLLYDAY' features two McLean compositions 
and several written by or associated with Charlie 
Parker. Summing up Jackie McLean states: - "/ think 
I prayed hr someone like Christopher Hollyday - 
guys like him are the future ." Chet Baker 'Let's Get 
Lost'. He was the stuff jazz legends build on. A 
vulnerable romantic with a poetic, lyric delivery. He 
was never a fine instrumental technician, his range 
was limited and there is more than an occasional 
clam on his albums but his r~ 
rhapsodic cries from the abyss 
of his heart overwhelmed all. 

(The album) conjures up the 
eternal, ironic image of the 
artist destroyed by the painful 
source of the talent that made | 
n.’U.S. Daily News. 










the importance of being ernst 


photo by i 


little different again from the jazz one. We are influenced by 
all kinds of music - I myself play with a funk band, and also 
with a string trio, and the voicing and techniques required for 
the string trio relate much more directly to European classical 
music. Improvisation as a method encourages you to listen to 
all kinds of music.” 

The speaker is cellist Ernst Reijseger, one fourth of the 
splendid Clusone Quartet, a band of improvising musicians 
from the Amsterdam music scene who first came together at 
the Clusone Festival in Italy last year, and made a memorable 

seamless blending of disparate elements and traditions pro- 

“We had all played with each other before,” Ernst explains, 
“but in different circumstances, never just the four of us. 
When I got the chance to make a group of my liking in 

able to make about the possibilities of it, and a lot of that is 

to get familiar with each other’s ways of moving in music. Part 
of the sound of the group is very much to do with the 
personnel, and not only the instrumentation. 

“Some of the music is prepared to a point. There is a piece, 
for instance, Rondo, by Guus Janssen, which has to be 


the whole form of the piece is a sort of game-plan - the 

piece we are going to be heading for by the way he takes his 
solo, decisions which alter the whole sound and the composi¬ 
tion drastically. That has definitely been rehearsed, because 

what is coming next, and this is independent from the ability 

The 35-year-old Reijseger took up cello at eight, but 
became interested in improvisation at the age of 12, largely 
through an introduction to the music of fellow Dutchman Han 
Bennink, one of the great iconoclasts of European improvised 

completed by pianist Guus Janssen and American saxophonist 
and clarinettist Michael Moore. 

Reijseger is set to return to these shores again this month, 
with the Amsterdam String Trio’s visit to the Outside In 
Festival at Crawley. An unusual combination of Reijseger’s 
cello with Maurice Horsthuis’s viola and Ernst Glerum on 

new music vein, a further index of the kind of eclectic 
approach to music-making so typical of the Dutch scene. 

string instruments in the European classical tradition, but one 
which, until the current generation of players like Abdul 
Wadud, Muneer Abdul Fatah, David Eyges, Tristan Honsin- 




There were odd exceptions - Dick Katz and Nat Gershman 
played cello in successive Chico Hamilton groups in the 
1950s, while bass players Oscar Pettiford (who is credited with 
its introduction to jazz) and Ray Brown often doubled on it. 
Ron Carter’s advocacy of the piccolo bass effectively ended that 
practice, although players like Eberhard Weber and Dave 
Holland both played occasionally. That lack of a developed 
jazz tradition puzzles Reijseger, but also has its benefits. 

“It’s liberating in a way,” he confirmed, “but I really don’t 
understand why there are so few cello players working in 
improvised music. At the same time, there is so much written 
music for the instrument in our culture that you could already 
spend three lifetimes just studying what is there, so why 
bother with making up stuff yourself if you are just interested 
in playing the instrument? 

“Cello has a great history in composed music, but I realised 
that I wasn’t so clever that I could study both the classical 
repertoire and also invent my own wheel. I listened a lot to 
guitar players, saxophone players, and bass players, and I like 
to play with drummers. I play pizzicato a lot, which cello 
players don’t seem to do much, although bass players do. I 
think cellists maybe get too involved in the beautiful written 
music they have to play. 

“I love to return to cello technique as well, though. It 
happens now that I am getting very into string music again 
with the String Trio, all the things which only string players 
can do, like bowing in certain ways, which only come out 
nicely if you are playing with other string players.” 

In addition to these projects, Reijseger also leads a funk 
band of sorts, Cruise Button, although it has had a restricted 
scope thus far. 

“Cruise Button is a weird kind of fusion thing I put together 
for a Festival in Amsterdam in 1987, when we were asking 
musicians to come up with projects which were different from 
the kind of things they usually did. I like the combination of a 
really tight rhythm section and arrangements, but with people 
who play more freely, so it breaks away from the standard 

“We played with different soloists on different nights, 
people like Herb Robertson and Steve Beresford, but the basic 
material was rehearsed. Unfortunately, I haven’t been able to 
get the band together again. Everybody wants to do it again, 
but we would need to have a tour, and it’s not happening. It’s 
a band that works musically, with really strong players and 
good material.” 

Listening to Reijseger talk about projects of this 
kind in Amsterdam, or the week-long extravaganza which saw 
the Quartet form part of a flexible creative interchange of 
musicians, including our own Andy Sheppard, at Clusone, it 
is impossible to avoid the familiar sinking feeling that the 
really interesting things are happening somewhere across the 
Channel. Do we have a mythical idea of how healthy the Dutch 
scene, for example, actually is, or is it as active as it seems 
from here? 


“There is a very active improvised music scene, yeah, and it 
is also a small country, so it is possible to keep in contact with 
what people are doing, the information gets spread around 
quite quickly. We had pioneers in improvised music quite 
early on in Misha Mengelberg, Han Bennink, Willem Breuk- 
er, and they really started to foster a European musical 
development again, as compared to the few initiatives which 
were around in written or composed music. They put life in 
the scene, under the influence of a lot of different things, not 
just American jazz, although that was part of it.” 

Reijseger is a regular member of Mengelberg’s celebrated 
Instant Composers Pool, now over 20 years in existence, but 
still a significant voice in European music. 

“ICP is basically Misha’s band, he writes most of the pieces, 
or puts together the projects, and sometimes works with texts 
for theatre as well. We did the Monk project, the Herbie 
Nichols project, we did some Ellington music, always in 
combination with Misha’s own pieces. We also do some special 
Misha projects — this man writes tons of really very good 
material! 

“John Zorn did a project based on Misha’s postbop composi¬ 
tions at that same 1987 Festival I told you about. The ICP is a 
great forum for playing together, and it’s appalling that we 
can’t get to play more. I used to have the bass function in the 
band, but Misha has added a bass player, so I don’t have to do 
that anymore. I can be a bass player or a horn player or a guitar 
player. It’s all fake, you know!” 

Apart from some live duo work with long-time collaborator 
Alan Purves, to be issued on Nimbus CD this year, Ernst’s 
recent recording includes an indifferent set with American 
expatriate pianist Curtis Clark, and a rather better one with 
drummer Gerry Hemingway, Outerbridge Crossing , for the 
German sound aspects label, as well as Guus Janssen’s Dancing 
Series. The ICP Monk and Nichols projects are also available on 
a single CD, although the best way to find it seems to be at 
concerts by the band members. 

Reijseger’s innovations on the cello don’t stop at simply 
playing unusual music on the traditionally beautiful instru¬ 
ment; he has had a go at electrifying it as well, initially by 
adding a pick-up to a standard instrument, then by cobbling 
together an electric one of his own in the notional shape of a 
cello, which he occasionally likes to brandish in classic 
guitar-hero fashion. The results, he confesses, have been 

“I’m not happy with it at all. Compared to the amplification 
available to guitarists, amplifying string instruments like the 
violin, viola or cello is totally in the year zero. I try to keep it 
really simple, because I don’t want to interfere with the 
acoustic sound of the instrument and its dynamic range. The 
pick-ups which are available for the conventional instrument 
all give the cello a muted sound, but my own electric cello has 
a pick-up built into the bridge. For certain things I need it. A 
lot of people are interested in it because of its shape — with a 
pick-up like that it can be any shape you want. In fact, I made 
the body myself out of a plywood door ...” • 






FIVE CONCERTS OF IMPROVISED MUSIC 


PETER KOWALD 
KO STREIF 
PETER CUSACK 
PHILDURRANT 
CONNYBAUER 
STEVE NOBLE 
ANDRESBOSHARD 
ZEENA PARKIN 
SHELLY HIRSCH 
ALEX MAGUIRE 


♦ •a* DOUBLE BASS 
♦•i* SAXES 

♦ •a* GUITAR 
♦•a* VIOLIN 

♦ •a* TROMBONE 
♦#a* DRUMS 

♦ a* ELECTRONICS 
♦a* HARP 
a* VOICE 
* PIANO 
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SUNDAY : 1 SHOW - £5.50 
2 SHOWS - £8.00 
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Henry Threadgill 
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Frank Frost formed his Jelly 
Roll Kings in Mississippi 30 
years ago. They had the nearest 
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electric blues in an era of 
Motown and Stax, and are 
together still, down in the Del- 
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augmented by Steve Arlow, 
deputising for guitarist Big 
Jack Johnson who was ill, and 
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Everything connects. It's getting spooky. 
A year ago, LaDonna Smith, paired forever with guitarist 
Davey Williams in their Alabaman duo Trans Museq, is just a 
name to me - a minor mover far across the world. Derek Bailey 
invites her to Company Week 88, I meet and talk to her, 
settle down to write a piece about a player whose approach 
intrigues me . . . and a year-long static of coincidence begins. 

Everything connects. I’ll be talking to Diamanda Galas, 
biochemist, neo-bop pianist, intravenal diva, of Sparta via San 
Diego, and she tells me she first found her voice — voices — 
onstage beside LaDonna. I’ll be chasing up former members of 
Shockabilly, and discover that Kramer now fronts a strange 
post-everything psychedelic group called Bongwater — and 
notice, on their debut LP, not LaDonna, but Davey Williams. 
Just guesting. Everything connects. 

I’ll be reading about Michael Jackson’s “Victory” tour in 
1984, with its notorious mail-order ticket arrangement (each 
seat cost $30, but you could only buy them in blocks of four). 
An 11-year-old black girl from Lewisville, Texas, sends 
Michael a letter, saying simply: “It’s not fair” and “Victory” 
crumbles in Jackson’s hands: shows fail to sell, several are 
cancelled outright, the promoters lose $18m. The girl’s name, 
leaping out of the page at me as I smile? LaDonna Jones. 

After this, of course, the dream-logic of such semi-conscious 
linkage goes haywire. Everything connects! Pepsi, trying to 
top their own Jackson-campaign, offer the ad-slot to a certain 
pop star, who (cheerfully, effortlessly) tangles them into a 
debilitating and embarrassing censorship/blasphemy war. Her 
name? LaDonna Ciccone. In transitional times, coincidence 
becomes a science. Touchedfor the very first time : this means you. 


Attali, in The Political Economy of Noise - Williams quotes him 
approvingly, p 22 of The Improvisor (Vol VII), the ‘zine he puts 
out yearly with LaDonna. Since the early 70s, with others from 
what they call the Southern Triangle (Chattanooga, Birming¬ 
ham, Atlanta), they’ve been pursuing a moonshine country 


LaDonna’s 
voice (and as i 
driven to mak 


room for the random, 
play, broadcast through viola and miked 
l or little near-dance movement as she feels 
is mobile, commonsense, downhome dada. 


rassment, especially when it moves out of the Galas-firestorm 
range down into domestic or conventional levels of anarchic 
gibberish. She could squeak and pop and babble as violently 
and as battily as Maggie Nicols and the instrument would 
protect her from the unease Nicols elicits. Improvisation can 
be inaccessible, a refusenik soundgarden: LaDonna’s is warm 
and practical, with as many echoes of the squaredance as the 
art-loft. 

“I think there was just this little community of people who 
were interested in dada, in surrealism, and consequently in 
improvised music, which we all seemed to relate to. The 
actions of dada, surrealism, automatism, in the form of music 


. . . the whole idea of exercising the brain in automatic 
writing and automatic drawings and automatic conversations 
and automatic behaviour, is all very related to what I mean by 
improvisational practice. If you were truly an improviser you 
wouldn’t be limited just to one art form, I think.” 

Join her work up with Eugene Chadbourne, Borbetomagus, 
Half Japanese. Call it No Age, before anyone else does: an 
attitudinal trance that cuts from US hardcore through to the 
bizarrer pools of New Age drift, independent, antinomian, 
deliberately peculiar. And in the wake of punk, with its fierce 
selfhelp dogma, it’s beginning to warp pop’s off-mainstreet 
blocks. 

“It’s just a matter of being aware of everything that’s out 
there, no matter how small. It’s ultimately important that 
even if there’s only one listener in for instance Rodeo, Ca, 
some little bitty town, that is consistently ordering The 
Improvisor , then we know there’s an interest in that area by this 
person, and this person’s not unknown. It’s important that we 

with these younger bands, they’re taking the situation quite 
into their own hands to promote their own music, and to get 
in touch with each other through these magazines and fanzines 
— and they’ll create their own little cliques and networks and 
support groups as a result of their own efforts. 

“They’re not waiting for someone to come round and give 
them a contract. Everyone knows that’s illusory. That whole 
concept is really gone.” 


"... when i met Davey, he suggested we just played. 
And I was game, so we played. And at that point it just 
clicked for me -1 realised we didn’t have to play any scores, we 
didn’t need heads, anything. We just began right there . . . 

“He was aware of the international scene, as a matter of fact. 
He already had a few records, some by FMP, some by Incus. 
His first record of improvisation was the Company record, I 
believe. And he was turned on by that. And he got European 
Echoes — there was a little store in Tuscaloosa, he went in there, 
and bought them out! . . . And for some time into the 70s, 
until this store burnt down, they continued to have this kind 
of music as well as other kinds . . . 

“I think our first contact with the European scene was 
through England, through Musics magazine. Somehow Musics 
had made it to Tuscaloosa, and Davey had subscribed. So we 
were in contact with Musics and Peter Riley particularly, in the 
beginning. And he was interested in our music, coming from 
Tuscaloosa, interested in faraway things, he encouraged us 

Even Fortress Improv has its rules, its priesthoods, its 
stolidities. Company Week 88 turned violently away from 
that, chose to insist (against a background of dissatisfied 
old-hand mutterings) that a networked dream-linkage, sketch¬ 
ed only in people’s heads, might be richer than any of the big 
city institutions. In Birmingham, Alabama (Sun Ra’s birth¬ 
place), that won’t pay the bills quite yet. LaDonna, ever 
practical, takes in pupils. •continuespage60 




up to the ears 


Once hailed by NME as “the Thelonious Rollins of British Jazz", Lol Coxhill has also 


Lol Coxhill’s soprano saxophone playing is one of 
the great things about music today: the guarantee of a riveting 
performance, the sign of a record that asks questions. Utterly 
recognisable, Coxhill has made a discipline of surprise. 
Paradoxically, the more he jettisons and the less he repeats, the 
more it sounds like him. Phrases are shaped with a split- 
second rhythmic relish that derives from jazz, though Coxhill 
treats the jagged logic of a bebop line like something straight, 
to be stretched and warped and distorted. There are bends and 
wriggles you might trace to Ornette Coleman, an openness 
that is reminiscent of Sonny Rollins, but the sound is 
different: the untongued transitions arrive as arbitrary yanks 
and tugs on the line, like gusts of wind driving a kite, 
suggesting all sorts of odd, unlooked-for directions. 

Not content with the stringent, broken atonalisms of 
classical free improvisation, Coxhill feels free to swerve from 
folk tunes to schmaltz and jazz and squalling irregularity. 
What ensures that these moves are neither arbitrary nor 
programmed is his improviser’s sensitivity to the whole 
situation: switching between sympathy and satire, echoes and 
incongruity, music becomes a microcosm of the event (audi¬ 
ence, performers, venue) rather than an escape. 

However disorienting his methods, though, there is some¬ 
thing in the saxophone that makes the experience pleasurable, 
necessary, soulful. Some biographical details might help trace 
its evolution. I asked him about his first musical experiences. 

“I was born in 1932, in Portsmouth. I’ve no idea what I 
liked before the age of 11. The first music I remember liking 
was when I was at school, aged about 11 years old. We used to 
have disc sessions — I remember liking the Inkspots and the 
Mills Brothers, and the Andrews Sisters and Bing Crosby.” 


Later on, bebop burst upon the world: Coxhill was com¬ 
pletely turned around by Charlie Parker. In 1949 he won the 
Melody Maker jive competition in High Wycombe, aged 17 — 
dancing to “Ornithology”: “just jiving, but I used to do a 
shuffling tap-dance that was based on Max Roachy drum 
rhythms”. 

Unusually, though, for a bopper, Coxhill immediately 
responded to Lennie Tristano’s use of free improvisation, and 
still treasures his original 78 of “Intuition”. He also cham¬ 
pioned the early Sonny Rollins, who was not popular with the 
cognoscenti (“they all thought he was terrible”), though this was 
after a period of tenor playing: Coxhill could hear the 
re-assertion of swing romanticism in Rollins’ style. 

“When I first started playing I wanted to play bop. Then I 
got to really like Lester Young and Ben Webster. I used to 
play on some of Diz Disley’s Saturday night sessions at the 51 
Club. I was more like them than anyone else — I was playing 
tenor then. Soprano came later. So I started with Parker, bit of 
a diversion with Webster and Lester and Hawkins, which 
probably prepared me for Rollins — who’s got the Parker link, 
but also the tenor side as well. When I started playing a bit 
like Rollins I started opening up anyway, I decided that I 
wanted some kind of change, to make some kind of state- 


B y 1954 Lol Coxhill had reached the point where NME 
was calling him the Thelonious Rollins of British jazz . 
However, it was not jazz but R&B that provoked Coxhill to 
give up a 15-year career in bookbinding (his father’s trade) and 
decide to become a professional musician. He had been playing 
with Tony Knight’s Chessmen (a superb garage-R&B combo 



lot coxhill 


whose “Surfing Street” would grace any Pebbles collection) and 
when they were offered a ten-day tour with Rufus Thomas he 
went with them. Rufus Thomas, a black DJ from Memphis 
who started by recording for Sam Philips’ Sun label (“Tiger 
Man” for which Rufus posed in tigerskins in publicity shots), 
had a string of riotous hits based on dance-crazes (“Walkin’ 
The Dog”, “Do The Funky Penguin”, “Do The Funky 
Robot”). It is difficult to think of anything further removed 
from the “improvisation” scene Coxhill is now associated with, 
but he still speaks warmly of the tour and of Rufus. 

Subsequently Coxhill toured with the Gass, an integrated 
fimk outfit somewhere between the JBs and the Equals. Not a 
bit interested in commercial “funky” jazz, Coxhill enjoyed 
improvising jazz saxophone over genuine funk. Nowadays, for 
example, he enjoys House music, and can see the point of Acid 
Jazz. 

“I'm not interested in 'Jazz-House' or anything, I’d rather 
hear people getting on with playing - but I’d be happy to play 
along with House stuff, which is a different number. Playing 
over the track I’m into, but becoming part of it is different. 
It’s the incongruity that I like. I won’t play acid jazz but I’ll 
play jazz in that kind of situation. Keith Tippett doing that 
‘Ace Of Clubs’ track was like me with the Gass really.” 

One aspect of Coxhill’s playing that passes unremarked is its 
similarity to the poignant, undominant outings of the horns in 
instrumental ska and reggae. Coxhill is not consciously aware 
of any borrowing (though recently Steve Beresford surprised 
him by asking him to “play like Roland Alphonso — so I told 
him I couldn’t, but I could sound a similar kind of geezer”). 
However, it is a style he likes. 

that it’ll be really behind and then suddenly there’ll be a big 
Burry and it’ll stagger into place and then it’ll go off again 
somewhere. I really like that way of playing.” 

Coxhill has actually put his finger on an attractive quality in 
his own solos. There is no doubt that we are hearing a sax 
stylist caught up in the explosive cultural scene brought about 
by the influx of immigrants from Jamaica to England in the 
mid-1950s. 

“I’ve played a lot of ska. When I was with the Chessmen we 
were resident at the Roaring Twenties, Count Suckle’s place. 
He was one of the main people running those kind of clubs in 
the early 60s — he was the boss, and he’d come up and say‘Ride 
the horse!’ occasionally, and ‘Chicka chicka’. The Chessmen 
were also doing the Flamingo playing straight R&B sets - 
with a few jazz tunes as well and lots of solos. Sometimes we’d 
do the Flamingo first in Wardour Street, and then rush with 
the Hammond down the stairs of the Roaring Twenties to play 
R&B mixed up with ska things, with Rico and people sitting 
in. I was also playing in jazz clubs with members of the 
Chessmen — Miles tunes and whatnot.” 

This nightclub /hipster past does not mean that 
all his current releases are party ravers. Since the early 70s 
Coxhill has pursued his aim of improvisation - surprise, 


spontaneity, elimination of repetition - with tenacity and 
courage. However, perhaps this background makes Coxhill’s 
notorious tour with the Damned at the height of punk in 1977 
(“The Damned play three chords — The Adverts play one” went 
the posters) less an eccentric act of artistic suicide, and more a 
logical experiment. Again, he was interested in the incongrui¬ 
ty of his playing next to theirs — he was certainly not trying on 
Lora Logic-style primitivism. Coxhill’s openness to popular 
forms perhaps explains why his playing contains so much that 
is moving and recognisable even at the heights of abstraction. 

For someone commonly consigned to the “margins”, Cox¬ 
hill has again and again been involved at the centre of new 
developments: the first glimmers of British bebop, the blues 
boom (with Steve Miller’s Delivery and Alexis Korner), ska, 
free improvisation and even progressive rock. When asked if 
he felt bitter that the genuinely exploratory rock of Kevin 
Ayers, Egg and National Health was subsumed by the 
commercial postures of the stadium concept bands (Yes, ELP, 
Genesis etc) he replies — “No, it just felt normal. I just think 
we got away with it for a while. ” It is a price paid for refusing 
to stand still, refusing to repeat former glories in tarnished 

where po-faced worship of musical abstraction seems called 
for. He gets upset that people may dismiss the music because 
of it, because he is a genuine fan of improvisation, counting 
Evan Parker as a “hero”. When it is mentioned that he seems 
independent of the Company crew, his reply is typically 
self-deprecating. 

“You mean, they don’t give me any gigs? (laughs). It’s a 
different kind of thing, a different kind of intensity in the 
playing as well. They are the people I really like, and when I 
do play with them I’m really pleased to do it, but it’s not 
something I seek, and they obviously don’t feel I’m part of 
that. For example, they’d have Pete McPhail - who hasn’t 
been around that long — rather than me, because he seems to 
logically fit in somehow. I think I am equally free, but it’s a 
different angle. I just improvise, and if the improvisation leads 
me to singing a completely straight song, then you can be 
pretty sure that it’s in the wrong context, or that there is 
something not quite right about it.” 

What is at stake here is a distinction between two strands of 
modernism: if Bailey and co represent hard-edge abstraction, 
Mondrian through to Frank Stella, then Coxhill represents 
surrealism, Magritte through to Joseph Beuys. It is quite 
extraordinary how the irony and commodity-subversion readi¬ 
ly applauded (and financed) in the visual arts is dismissed as 
“mere clowning” in the musical arena. Music criticism sud¬ 
denly seems parochial and out of touch, living in a world of 
“established values” art long left behind. Coxhill acknow¬ 
ledges that his compering of festivals merely adds to the 
confusion (“Surely the man’s just a stand-up comedian out of 
Waiting For Godot ?”) — but if people are not going to judge 
what a musician is by his music, what kind of “image” is it 
worth constructing anyway? • continues page m 
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i’m david murray! 


From gospel to avant garde, big band to WSQ, tenorman David Murray is taking the 








At 3 4 years of age David Murray’s musical career displays 
all the signs of success. Grammy Awards, Guttenheim Fel¬ 
lowships, a major label recording contract. Top Ten albums in 
the Billboard Jazz Charts, major tours through America, 
Europe and the Far East - his work as a saxophonist, 
composer, group leader and sideman has brought him all this 
in a little over ten years. But it's not enough. “America’s most 
accomplished all-round musician,” as an enthusiastic critic 
once tagged him, is still forced to define his level of success in 
the marginal, disenfranchised terms of acoustic jazz, and it 
just doesn’t square. 

“The standards I set for myself are very high,” he says, “so 
the kind of success I’ve had isn’t even close to the kind of 
success I imagine I’m going to have or that I imagined I would 
have when I was a kid. Back then I was going to be 
completely, filthy rich, and I still have that idea in my mind. 

“That’s why going to get the Grammy (for Blues For 


Coltrane) was so beautiful, man. It gave me a glimpse of what’s 
happening on the other side. Because it seems like I’m 
successful now but there’s days when I’m climbing up the 
walls wondering where the next gig’s coming from. Like I 
stopped playing at Sweet Basil a year ago and I haven’t worked 
with my Octet since. People think you’re working or you’re a 
success because you have records coming out, they read about 
you in magazines, but it’s a false impression. It’s not all it’s 
cracked up to be.” 

Ever since the mid-1960s when musicians who’d been 
encouraged by the nascent Black Nationalist movement in 
America began pushing the concept of jazz as art rather than 
entertainment, thus forcing it even further from the already 
receding musical mainstream, such grudging statements have 
become commonplace. Yet to hear David Murray suggest that 
he is effectively living from hand to mouth is extraordinary 
rather than predictable. Take a look at the evidence. The 
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volume of his work on record is particularly intimidating. 
Since his debut in 1976 he has released over 20 albums as a 
leader and appeared on as many again as a member of the 
World Saxophone Quartet, Jack Dejohnette’s Special Edition, 
Clarinet Summit and the Music Revelation Ensemble. This 
year alone six new albums have appeared, four of them under 
his own name. And all of that foils to take into account the 
extent of his work outside the studio — composing, arranging, 
live dates, teaching, seminars. It seems inconceivable that the 
future, let alone the present, is in doubt. Yet when he speaks 
of the higher levels of success and the chance that, “I might be 
the one who can get there and still play jazz,” you sense it is 
said more out of hope than conviction. 

“I’ve made a lot of concessions in my music in order to bring 
the people along,” he continues, “otherwise they’ll just walk 
out of the place. What good is that? Sure I play a lot of solos, I 
always have, but there’s got to be something happening 
outside of that. It’s got to be more accessible or people aren’t 
going to listen. And certain songs I have to play. People want 
to hear them. It’s like Ellington, he always had to play ‘Satin 
Doll’, he couldn’t stand ‘Satin Doll’ after a while, but he 
realised that to be successful you have to be accommodating 
towards your audience. I don’t see any reason why I should be 
any different to him. Why take the stance of the angry 
musician? Hey man, there’s enough shit going down as it is for 
it to be like that. I’ve always been pretty flexible with what I 


That flexibility is the key, perhaps, to getting 
a hold on the various elements that have helped shape David 
Murray’s musical personality. Growing up in the 1960s in 
Berkeley, California, for instance, it was the one factor which 
enabled him to accommodate the two opposing forces of Good 
and Evil. 

“My mother played piano in the local Pentecostal Church,” 
he recalls, “so I had to play church music for a long time. I 
always had to be aware not to play jazz when my mother was 
home because that was like the devil’s music. Until my mother 
passed away gospel was the only music we had in the house. 

“But I was also part of the Hendrix generation. I was a soul 
hippie, man, right there in Berkeley, California on Telegraph 
Avenue. So at the same time I was playing R&B, backing up 
singers, doing steps, just playing for the people.” 

This musical schizophrenia persisted through high school — 
where he alternated between fronting a 15-piece soul revue, 
The Notations Of Soul, and playing in drummer Charles 
Moffet’s Oakland rehearsal group — and on to the campus of 
Polmona College, where his tutors included Bobby Bradford 
and Charles Tyler and where he met such future collaborators 
as Lawrence “Butch” Morris and the writer and critic Stanley 

“All those things were just a part of me growing up 
musically,” he says in response to a query on the most 
significant aspects of those formative years, “but Stanley 
probably had the greatest influence on me. Not technically so 


much, more in a conceptual sense. We’d sit around listening 
to records, discussing saxophone players. Stanley was a very 
interesting cat at that time. He steered me in a lot of right 
directions.” It was with Crouch that David made the inevit¬ 
able move to New York in 1975, arriving at a time when the 
Greenwich Village loft scene was at its euphoric, idealistic 
height. 

Like Minton’s, Monroe’s and The Three Deuces in an earlier 
era, the various lofts, clubs and semi-clubs that proliferated 
along East 2nd Street for a short period in the mid 1970s have 
gone down in jazz mythology as the focal point for a 
revolution. Studio Rivbea, Studio Infinity, Ladies’ Fort, Ali’s 
Alley — here, so the story goes, the cream of America’s 
forward-thinking jazz musicians would gather to consolidate 
the 60s experiments of John Coltrane, Ornette Coleman, Cecil 
Taylor, Albert Ayler, Muhal Richard Abrams and Roscoe 
Mitchell, and so carry the music through what was perhaps its 
last significant period of sustained, localised development. 

One particularly romantic view of the period was given by 
saxophonist Frank Lowe in the liner notes to his 1977 album 
Lowe & Behold : “Around this time I became involved in a hip 
musical association with Charles Shaw, Lester and Joseph 
Bowie and a whole lot of other people. I could feel the 
situation changing as if it were pre-planned. Just as a dream 
come true. Everyone seemed involved in a search to clarify, 
articulate and spread the music.” 

David Murray’s memories of the same era are couched in 
slightly less golden terms: “Basically that was a reaction 
against clubs like The Village Vanguard. At that time The 
Five Spot had just closed and that was the only club that would 
hire a certain musician outside of bebop. So the music had to 
go someplace else and that’s where we took it, into the lofts. 

“People have a lot of misconceptions of that period. Energy 
music was on its way out. Different formats were coming in 
because there were a lot of people there from outside New 
York. People from Chicago were coming, from St Louis and 
California. Everyone was getting there between ’73 and ’75. So 
it did have a nice little flair to it for a while. But the music was 
mostly extended wanderings. We used to wander around a lot. 
It was great for what we needed to do to get our techniques 
together but then it was over, just like anything else. Things 


His records from this time detail the private and informal 
world of the lofts as well as the specifics of his own emerging 
playing style. Last Of The Hipmen , Flowers For Albert , Live At 

Class Conspiracy, all combine, with varying degrees of success, 
the NY energy music of the 60s with the more spatial, 
expansive approach of the various Chicago-based AACM 
groups. With the emphasis on spontaneity and the scope for 
unfettered self-expression, the music sounds surprisingly old- 
fashioned now, but its most striking aspect, in the ecstatic, 
passionate direction of the solos and the archaic qualities of the 
themes to “Patricia” and “Flowers”, is the seemingly total 
influence of Albert Ayler. 


“I never did connect with that,” says David when the 
subject of Ayler’s influence is raised. “People have spoken 
about me in that context but Albert Ayler died before I got to 
New York. I never even met the cat. But because he played 
something different on the saxophone, every time I played a 
note that wasn’t conventional people would shout, ‘Albert 
Ayler! Albert Ayler!’ Hey, there’s a lot of room in there. David 
Murray is speaking, basically. And I never studied him like I 
did other players. When everyone said I sounded like him I 
completely forgot any positive thoughts I had about him and 
went in another direction. Realistically, I don’t think I can be 
compared to anybody.” 

Such statements, confrontational but allowing no scope for 
discussion, would seem to underline David’s reputation for 
carrying something of an attitude. Yet in conversation he is 
casual, relaxed, attentive (to a degree) and always talking with 
a supreme confidence that occasionally strays close to arrogance 
but is born more of an unshakeable belief in himself and his 
abilities. 

“When I arrived in New York,” he says, “I had a loft and 
did gigs every night. I put posters up all over town, hitting 
people over the head. I’m David Murray, I’m David Murray.” 
Then he adds, matter-of-factly: “But it was easier for me 
because I have the kind of personality where most people like 
me. If they don’t I have ways of bringing them round. That’s 
why I’m a leader. It’s part of my nature. I was a leader before I 
played music, during, after, whatever. I’ve never been afraid 
to push myself forward.” 

David Murray has long since dispelled the notion 
that he is the spirit of Albert Ayler reincarnated. His 
progression through the 1980s has been mercurial but his 
playing has developed along more systematic lines, gradually 
tempering the extreme elements of Ayler’s approach with the 
classical sophistication of Coleman Hawkins, Ben Webster, 
Sonny Rollins and Paul Gonsalves. You can hear the process 
taking shape at the tail end of the 70s on small group sessions 

early 80s, the series of Octet recordings he made for the Black 
Saint label, where the understated complexities of the writing 
and arranging, the quality of the musicianship and the 
underlying ethos of “playing for the people” combine to 
provide a logical counterpoint to the cut and thrust of Charles 
Mingus’ recordings of a quarter of a century before. His 
contemporaneous work with the WSQ on the Point Of No 
Return and Steppiri With albums, he feels, has been particularly 
beneficial in allowing him to filter out the superfluous 
elements in his approach to improvisation. 

“I’m a saxophonist and an improviser first,” he says; 
“composing, arranging, all that comes after. So being in that 
group has been a great learning process for me.” 

He also sees it as being indicative of the way in which 
musicians’ attitudes have changed. 

“A group like that couldn’t have existed until now. Twenty 
years ago it would have just been another line of saxophone 


players trying to blow each other off the stand. Basically, what 
we’re saying is that we don’t need that confrontation in the 
music anymore. Music is music and you can turn it into a 
mutual admiration society if you care to.” 

That attitude provides the conceptual underpinning for 
much of David Murray’s current music. Of all his recent 
projects — the duo with pianist Randy Weston, the trio with 
Ray Drummond and Ralph Peterson Jnr, last year’s Chamber 
Jazz Quartet album, his Big Band work or the latest Clarinet 
Summit and MRE recordings — he singles out the quartet with 
Drummond, John Hicks and Ed Blackwell as providing the 
most profound and challenging setting for his formidable 
talents. “The experience of playing with that group is incredi¬ 
ble,” he enthuses. “Everyone’s baring their soul. There’s no 
bullshitting. Being on the bandstand with musicians like that 
can only make me a better player.” 

It was in this exalted company that David made his debut 
for CBS with the Ming’s Samba album. Currently riding high 
in the US, the record’s release in the UK and Europe was 
long-delayed. David’s explanation for this is stark, simple and 
painfully familiar. 

“They just want Wynton Marsalis and his brother to have a 
clear run and screw the rest of the people,” he says. “They’ve 
got this idea that those two are the only ones who can sell 
records. That’s ridiculous. They’re not even close to being the 
two best musicians. There’s a long line of trumpet players that 
he has to wait behind. Like in America they say, ‘don’t believe 
the hype!’ That’s what that is, it’s just another part of the class 
struggle, man. It’s a bourgeois version of some jazz that was 
never bourgeois in the first place. That’s where they’ve made 
their first mistake. They’ve imposed this bourgeois New 
Orleans caste system crap on it and it’s not working.” He 
pauses for a moment and then adds with a shrug: “Sometimes I 
think the truth gets distorted by popularity. There’s a lot of 
great players out there that people don’t know about because 
they’re just being given one trumpet player. I’m talking about 
Wynton Marsalis here but I can still see how my own 
popularity might be stifling someone else’s creativity. I don’t 
want to do that. I don’t want the record companies to use me 
as an excuse for not recording other people. There’s at least 20 
players on any instrument in New York worthy of being 
recorded by a major label. When that doesn’t happen you have 
to be politically cognizant of the situation so that you don’t 
end up as just another cog.” 

Forthright, articulate, opinionated; it seems unlikely that 
David Murray’s character will ever allow him to become just 
another cog in the machinations of an indifferent industry. 
Perhaps things have moved too far for him to continue playing 
the kind of music he does and at the same time achieve the 
level of success he believes is rightfully his. But the body of 
work he has recorded over the last 15 years insists that however 
much Wynton Marsalis rewrites jazz history in order to claim 
its tradition for himself, it is David Murray who stands as its 
rightful beneficiary. 

Sometimes the truth gets distorted by popularity. • 



freedom 


attitude 


Searching for a succinct summary of Yorkshire 
pianist Howard Riley’s work over the past 30 years, it’s hard to 
avoid repeating words like “integrity”, “consistency” and 
“dedication”. It’s difficult to think of another pianist who 
brings so much accumulated jazz knowledge and experience to 
the keyboard, or who exploits it with such a faultless 
technique. He exhibits the same care and thoughtfulness in 
interview, deliberating over each reply and slowly warming to 
his themes, all the while lacing his opinions with a dry wit. 

It would be fanciful to strain this analogy too far, but the 
methodology he applies to interviews is not unlike that 
utilised in his solo-piano pieces “Imprints”. In his words, 

playing, but they’re largely improvised. Usually, they’re not 
structured, they have a rhythm, or an idea, a motif, material 
setting up ideas for me to play, giving me a direction.” 

In interview, he himself defines the areas he wishes to 
explore: the development of solo-piano vocabulary and its 
relationship in his work with his group-based activity, the 
evolution of his playing from the 1950s until the present, and 
the position in which he locates himself in relation to the 

Riley is probably most celebrated as a solo artist, and over 
the years he’s encountered and overcome many of the problems 
inherent in this most demanding of forms. 

“You become very aware of having to avoid getting locked 
into one thing, so you have to be open, let things influence 
you. In the last ten to 15 years. I’ve found myself in solo work 
using my whole background in jazz, from the early days in the 
50s with chord changes and bebop, then into the 60s and free 
playing, what happens if you don't use chord changes. So it’s a 
broad, overall arc and my solo playing pulls all these things 
together and makes them work for me, developing a vocabul¬ 
ary out of all that knowledge I’ve accumulated. Because I feel 
that learning something and then just throwing it away is a bit 
stupid, really, and so if I concentrate on a specific area of 
playing there are always things there I can utilise - maybe only 
five per cent, because you’ll reject most of it — but it’s a 
question of accumulating knowledge. Eventually, all the 
worthwhile elements fit together and enable you to express 
feeling through spontaneity.” 

This aspect of Riley’s career lies easily alongside his 
group-based activities: he performs in duos with Keith Tippett 
and Jaki Byard and, regularly, with Elton Dean; earlier this 
year he recorded a stunning trio album, Feathers , with Mario 
Castronari - “he’s very fresh, because he’s not played a lot in 
the freer area, but he’s got great ears” — and Tony Marsh; and 
he’s a regular member, not having missed a single gig in their 
20-year history, of Barry Guy’s London Jazz Composers’ 
Orchestra. 

“I like to play with a wide variety of people. Most of the 
groups I play with - except the LJCO, because it’s a large band 
— are very free. They’ve no written material and we don’t 
rehearse, we just go and play. That context is, therefore, 
obviously reliant on people playing well together and the 


feeling between them when they do so. With the Feathers trio, 
for instance, we turned up at the studio, talked a little and 
then played. We’d say, Right, you start, and someone would 
start and the other two would react to him. The record, as a 
result, covers a broad area of playing, with a lot of depth, too. 
It’s all to do with the gradual realisation on my part that 
freedom in improvised music is not a style or an idiom but an 
attitude , so your freedom and identity as an improviser should 
be manifest whatever the context, whether it be ‘time’/‘no 
time’, ‘changes’/'no changes’.” 

The views on the current scene of such a seasoned and 
acute musical observer might reasonably be expected to be 
pungent, perhaps even a little bitter, but Riley characteristi¬ 
cally tempers his just strictures with mercy. 

“In the last five years, a fashion element has entered into 
jazz, so at some places there’s an audience that’s turned up 
because they’ve read in some colour supplement that the 
music’s hip. They talk through most of it. Then there are some 
faces I’ve been seeing at my gigs for years and they’re still 
there. Obviously my sympathies are with the latter, but all 
environments are learning situations for a performer. 

“The music’s hard to market, of course. Promoters don’t 
really know where to place you, so you end up weaving and 
dodging: in the Royal Festival Hall one night, the next in the 

music in the West? Because it’s not a community-based thing, 
as it is in Africa; this is Europe, 1989, and people are used to 
having lots of music available as background. Anything that’s 
got substance, depth and duration tends to bother them. 

“In the bop revival, for instance, the most obvious elements 
have been pushed and, predictably, it’s taken off. It’s impress¬ 
ively played, but conceptually lazy: the ‘how’ is great, the 
‘why’ is problematic — so far. Over the last few years, aesthetic 
criteria have crumbled in society generally, to be replaced by 
market forces, and that’s reflected to an extent on the jazz 
scene. Once you lose the balance between the artistic and the 
financially viable there are a lot of problems.” 

Riley’s assessment of the state of his own career is equally 
pragmatic. 

“My working situation, since I’ve recorded more and got 
better reviews, has actually deteriorated in England; I’ve 
worked less. When I do work, mainly abroad, they’re better 
gigs, better pianos, better-paid. The main thing is to keep 
your integrity and keep developing your music.” 

If all this talk of personal vocabularies, learning situations 
and crumbling aesthetic criteria makes Riley sound like a man 
whose interest in technique has stifled his emotionalism, it’s 
misleading; listening either to his solo works or to his Feathers 
album on Spotlite is a highly affecting experience. He’s refined 
his technique to such an extent that he’s capable of expressing 
a multitude of subtle nuances of emotion — from tumultuous 
exuberance to poignant introspection - at will, and his superb 
dynamic control and wide-ranging imagination make him the 
Compleat Pianist. • 



Book 


THE SWING ERA: 
THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF JAZZ, I 930- 1945 

by Gunther Schuller 
(Oxford, £19.50) 


pure nostalgia) that Schuller's 900 pages are 
intended to counteract. A secondary target is 

shown by previous writers on the subject. 

Schuller's practical musical experience is 
vast, from Joplin to Mingus (see Wire 66) and 
from Mozartean clarity (one of his favourite 

conductor-theorist he spawned both the nam¬ 
ing and the fostering of “third stream”, while 
even earlier his session work on french-horn 
involved The Birth Of The Cool , the Miles/Gil 
Evans Porgy and Bess and lesser items by Mitch 
Miller and Alec Wilder. 

Conservatory established jazz there 5 and 
brought in Jimmy Giuffre, George Russell etc) 
and as a writer. The Swing Era is the long 
anticipated follow-up to Early Jazz (1968, still 
available as a paperback) and is roughly five 


times as big. Schuller has listened to 30,000 
tracks, thought about them all, transcribed 
selected extracts and illuminated nearly every¬ 
thing he touches. He's also very readable, even 
if the quality of the writing varies from ecstatic 
enthusiasm to considered castigation to occa- 



musicians active during this period, black and 
white, were aware of having to please the 
punters - some also managed to keep their 
musical ideals intact, others compromised 
beyond recognition, while yet others ended up 
neither fish nor fowl. But most artists deemed 
worthy of Schuller’s attention at all get a 

actual repetition. A good example is Bunny 
Berigan who, as well as (briefly) sparking 

Dorsey, has his own recorded history charted 
and elicits some of Schuller’s most passionate 
prose, nominating Bunny’s “I Can’t Get 
Started” as “a noble first extension” of Arm¬ 
strong’s “West End Blues”. 

But, while it’s true that big-bands got 95 
per cent of the action in the 30s and early 40s, 
I didn’t expect to see 95 per cent of the book 

small-groups given shorter shrift than Good¬ 
man’s. Talking of Benny, Schuller accidentally 
underlines his belief that arranger-composers 



DISCOGRAPHIES 

id-up by Richard Cook 




minutiae of who played what where and when, 
a comprehensive modern jazz discography will 
be welcomed by a lot of people. But the only 
previous attempt, the still ongoing series of 
books organised by Walter Bruyninckx, splits 
the music into such categories as modern, 
progressive, big bands and so on. Sometimes 
you don’t know where to look, which tends to 
defeat the whole idea of a discography. 

Jazz Records 1942-1980 sets no such prob¬ 



and Steeplechase. There are also interviews 
with Jean Rochard, Manfred Eicher, Werner 
Uehlinger and Nils Winther. The interview 
text is in French but the listings are multi¬ 
lingual. It costs 45 FF plus postage, from 
Discotheque des Halles, 8 Porte de St Eustache 
75001 Paris. 

Finally, and a bit closer to home - but why 

Labels 1968-1987, which offers a detailed 
listing of everything on Bead, Incus, Match¬ 
less, Leo and Ogun. Production is a bit sparse 
but that suits the music, after all. Limited to 

order for SF 17 will secure a copy. Gustave 
Cerutti and Philippe Renaud are the diligent 

Gustave at Avenue Du Marche 8, CH 3960 
Sierre, Switzerland. IPMO No 19-25383-8 
(office de Sion). 





(s) u b s c r 


b e ! 



Another treat for new subscribers! All new bugs who take out 
a first-time subscription to the wide world of Wire this 
month are eligible for a free album - by none other than our 
cover star this issue, Mr David Murray. 

Through the kind auspices of Black Saint and Harmonia 
Mundi, we have a number of copies of two of David’s recent 
masterworks to give away. You can choose from The Hill or his 
latest blow-out, / Want To Talk About You. 

All you have to do is fill in the subs form with this issue, 
write "David Hill” or “David Talk” on it somewhere (de¬ 
pending on your preference), and return to this office with the 
necessary dough or credit card number. 

But hurry! We only have a limited number of albums, and 
we’re setting an early deadline! Monday 18 September! 






Allen Keys 




Peter Urpeth about the nuts and bolts of the 


“Jazz is not a word that I tend to use. Actually it’s a 
word that I dislike. It’s not a word that the musicians choose 
to name the music and I prefer not to call the music that I’m 
involved with by that name.” 

Both at the piano and when discussing her music, Geri 
Allen is an erudite communicator. Statements on the past and 
present of a vast array of pan-African musics and the open veins 
of jazz music’s own history flow through her conversation, 
their lucid insights seemingly undisturbed by the fact that 
first time around we were divided from the vox-pop of Leeds’ 
own version of U2 by just the thinness of a breeze-block. But, 
later, in the elegant surroundings of her London hotel, the 
tape’s rolling-stock is only disturbed by the uproar created by 
the sudden appearance of Geri’s old professor, Nathan Davis. 

Geri Allen was born and brought up in Detroit City. Her 
father was an avid jazz fen, a devotee of Duke Ellington and 
Charlie Parker and, together with the music of James Brown 
and Motown, these are the sounds that Geri first remembers 
being “around the house”. At the age of seven she first 
expressed an interest in playing the piano. 

"If you look at the music of Detroit there’s a strong piano 
legacy - Hank Jones, Tommy Flanagan, Barry Harris, Roland 
Hanna , Kenny Cox, Claude Black - I could go through a 
long list of great pianists and of great musicians generally. So 
there was this strong sense of tradition in Detroit’s music and I 
carried on that tradition in a traditional way, in the sense that 
you learn from your elders.” 


But the lessons of her elders, her growing familiarity 
with the greats of jazz and Western classicism,were gradually 
being supplemented by her involvement in Detroit’s ‘indige¬ 
nous’ contemporary music — its thriving bebop and Motown 
scene, a music Geri refers to as “sociologically mine”. She is 
quick to point out that apart from the whole group of 


youngsters and musicians that were coming up through that 
music, many of Motor City’s beboppers could be heard 
supplying the backing tracks on Motown hits. (And Allen 
herself would later play with Mary Wilson and The Supremes.) 

The significance of this inter-activity on her own musical 
development was only to be fully drawn out when she entered 
Howard University in 1975: “I began to see connections in 
terms of the community of music, of African and American 
music. African music is dispersed through the world because, 
you see, there is a culture of African people in America, in 
Cuba, in South America - all over the world. And there are 
connections in all of these musics and cultures as well as many 
differences. So that’s been a major force for me in terms of my 
composition and where I am in my music.” 

Perhaps the most developed and complete recorded example 
of her “experience of culture” can be found on Open On All Sides 
(Minor Music), produced in 1987. It features 11 of Allen’s 
compositions, most of which also have lyrics by the composer, 
set in an urban, breezy fusion of gliding melodies, bold, 
angular brass arrangements, funk bass and keyboard atmos¬ 
pherics. The title track sets the scene, with its punchy and 
tense clusters of rhythm continually offset by Steve Coleman’s 
elaborate ribbons of horn-writing and Allen’s refusal to allow 
the groove to sit for too long with its face turned to either 
Cuba, Brazil or Jamaica. Full of surprises — this set even 
features a tap dancer! 

Listening to the quickfire juxtaposition of influences on the 
LP can lead one to ask if, just briefly, one of the real Geri 
Allens would please sit down! However, two other recordings 
mark out a firm commitment to the resolution of these 
influences within the framework of an (albeit) expanded 
conception of ‘jazz’ harmonies and structures. 

On The Printmakers (Minor Music, 1984), the Geri Allen 
Trio - featuring Andrew Cyrille on drums and Anthony Cox 
on bass — produce a set that combines the group’s heavily- 
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accented, intensely syllabic improvisations with the highly 
personal nature of the compositions for solo piano. The most 
striking feature, and that which aligns it closely with the later 
Etudes , is the sophistication of Allen’s control of timbral 
inflection and the keyboard’s ‘weight’. On the solo piano piece 
“When Kabuya Dances”, she allows a tender opening theme to 
organically develop and hold centre-stage with its warm, 
mid-keyboard resonances, before adding a series of fleeting 
lines that harmonically de-centre the theme, each new varia¬ 
tion bristling with bright new colour. Inspired indeed. 

On the more recent Etudes (Black Saint) - which features the 
bass of Charlie Haden and the drums of Paul Motian — when it 
came to recording “Lonely Woman”, Allen continued the 
tradition of “learning from your elders” thanks to Haden’s 
experience of that tune with its creator, Ornette Coleman. 
Their assured exploration of the harmonic ramifications of the 
theme’s deep and dark interior became the highlight of that 

In concert, a striking feature of her performance is her 
heightened sense of musical composure - that mixture of 
structural grasp and ‘distance’ in the process of improvisation 
that cannot be reduced to an all-encompassing virtuosity. This 
is not to imply any lack of emotional or expressive engage¬ 
ment, it’s more the ability to have an overview. In her recent 
output, spontaneity is a concept that seems to be structured 
around impulses very different from the primary application of 
that term in the 1960s. Yet, in common with much Free 
music, she does have a democratic and open approach to her 
own bands, as she stated when considering her work with the 
Oliver Lake Quintet. 

“Oliver has a very strong sense of the things that he wants 
from his music, yet at the same time he allows a good deal of 
freedom for the musicians. I think that’s a great art - to be 
able to express your ideas without restricting the musicians 
around you. That’s something I’m working on with my music, 
to allow other people to really express themselves, so that the 
music doesn’t hold back the spirit of the individual.” 

What’s very different from Free music is that her creativity 
seems to thrive on cultural diversity as opposed to harmonic or 
rhythmic freedom — “I try to move into the world of the 
musicians that I work with and to sympathetically come to 
what it is that they are trying to do with their music. Part of 
myself is saying this is my voice and I find another part of 
myself trying to understand the genre that we’re dealing 


At high school, Geri Allen gained the 
friendship of Dwight Andrews who was later, when she came 
to New York, to introduce her to James Newton and Oliver 
Lake, with whom she almost immediately recorded Plug It. 

Quintet recordings. On the more recent Expandable Language 
and Otberside recordings she demonstrates the same lucid 
freedoms as she has done in sessions with Haden and with 
Dewey Redman in England. But for an excellent example of 


the economy her structural sense lends to her playing, check 
the brief but inspired contribution she makes to Paul Motian’s 
Monk In Motian (JMT). On “Ruby My Dear” she recalls with 

Monk’s own style. 

Geri Allen, as a young Black woman, would, throughout 
many periods of American and European history, have been 
subject to direct and institutional discrimination on two 
counts. I asked her if she felt things were bad for women in 
jazz and if being a woman had in any way altered the course of 


“Probably, but only in the sense that there is something 
particular about each of our individual experiences and who 
you are and what things make up your family background, the 
experiences you grew up with, the period of time you came up 
in, the area that you grew up in — the very specific things that 
are individual to each of us. I should say that I’ve been very 
much supported by people like Marcus Belgrave and my father 
in Detroit. I never encountered any sexism or prejudice from 
them or from the people that I was around. I never thought 
that it was strange for me to be doing what I am doing. 

throughout the history of this music that have made it possible 
for me to be doing what I’m doing — Mary Lou Williams for 
instance. We could talk about her credentials and the things 
that she has done for hours and hours." 

However, when it comes to racism within the wide world of 
the music industry, she has a very different perspective, as 
witnessed by her involvement with the Black Rock Coalition. 

“The Coalition was founded some years ago by a group of 
people who were specifically addressing the problem of racism 


away from its roots — the blues. Rock comes from the tradition 
of Black music. This is our music too. Why shouldn’t Black 
people play rock ‘n’ roll? Why shouldn’t people be able to see 
Black people playing on MTV? A lot of the popular culture 
that a lot of us enjoy watching on the media has come through 
an African-American experience, the music of James Brown, 
the music of Sly Stone, Louis Jordan — Elvis Presley’s music 
came from Otis Blackwell! The idea is that as racism has 
engulfed so many aspects of the business world and politics 
throughout the world, this is a way for the artists to vocalise 
themselves. 

“It’s a very delicate situation but I think that more 
musicians are beginning to understand the ramifications of 
allowing people to dictate to them what this music should be. 
Wynton (Marsalis) has taken a very strong stance about what 
he has wanted to do and I think it’s important for musicians to 
take a tough stance. I have a lot of respect for him. 

“When they look back ten or 15 years down the line from 
now will they be able to say that this is a period that the 
musicians created or will they be able to say that this is a 
period that the record companies created?” 

One thing is certain, Geri Allen’s own part in that period 
seems destined to point in the direction of the former. • 
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around. Coe is the only player to have unlock¬ 
ed the timbral secrets of the great Paul Gon¬ 
salves 0 what about David Murray? - Ed): the 
breathless dives, sudden turns and achingly 
yearning long notes are used to great effect. 


This is a record full of subtle gems: Coe's 


Ran Blake 

Painted Rhythms Vol II 
(GM 3008CD) 

Recorded: Massachusetts, December 1985. 
Maple Leaf Rag: Blue Monk ; Theme For Alto ; Wit 

Pase El Agua,Julieta\ Ah, ElNovio No Quiere D, 


Franz Koglmann 
Orte Der Geometrie 
(Hat ART CD 6018) 














































malan voice synthesizer called a chirami 

exhausted batteries (ie he plays flat). Followii 
on from Jarman’s tenor the effect is one of utt 


is “You Go To My Head”. 


Tete Montoliu 

The Music I Like To Play, Vol 

(Soul Note 121 200-1) 


utter sporadic sense of adventure, too, which in- 

re of scale between Oscar Peterson and Paul Bley, if 
place that makes any sense. 

i one Only the final track, "A Child Is Born”, 
se of suggests anything like indulgence, as Monto- 
ed to liu starts allowing himself a bit of rubato and 
, Jar- lingering ever so slightly on the fills. That’s 
Phere the impression you get, anyway, from compar- 
' ing it with the version on Catalonian Nights, 

taut. But this is a pretty hard-edged set 
altogether, with Heath sounding as though 
he’s playing a row of dustbin lids rather than a 
1 propelling the pianist on to ever 
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on. The End Of Words. 

hiem Dandan (voices); Nicky Sko^litis (g, 


Manapsara 

Queer — A Soundtrack To The 
Novel By William S Burroughs 
(Sub Rosa Sub 33017-22)) 

El Hombre Invisible-, Modicum Of Truth-, Phantotn 












Dylan Fowler’s Frevo 

(Cassette only) 

Recorded: Cardiff, 18/19 January 1989. 

Events -, Fee/- Illusions -, Different Drum -, Heat Of The 
Moment-Joy -, Victory To Mandela. 

Dylan Fowler (g); Tina May (v); Thad Kelly (b); 
Jonathan Gee (ky); Lee Goodall (ss, 0; Sovra Wilson- 
Dickson (vn); Pete Fairclough (d); Kevin Earley 


Frevo, though named after the Brazilian 
rhythm, come from the tropical heartland of 
Cardiff. In the hub of this sympathetic city, 
one of Wales’s most promising musicians, 
Dylan Fowler, has expanded his acclaimed 
Fowler/May/Kelly trio to form an octet of 


In concert, Fowler is wont to feature pieces 


by Egberto Gismonti, Pat Metheny and Chick 


mentors nonetheless apparent. “Heat Of The 



are in the use of Tina May’s vocals. Her tones, 
soulful pieces like Afferent Drum”. But on 









fair share of boring se: 


but the flair of tl 


skill rule the post-bop 
led out a dry and dreary 
i, who’s played on his 






The Neighbourhood” sounds like a string of 
good ideas hung haphazardly together - but at 
least it’s going somewhere. 

“Salsa Blue” is easily the best thing on the 
first side, a vivid chart sparked by Coleman’s 
discordant alto solo and an effective Latin 
heist. Funny to find Bill Bruford’s "Gothic 17” 

three and four in one of those cod-European 
ways. The intended classic is the title piece, 



emerge from the "underground”. To the 

not fundamentally different from the economic 
set-up of the West, it comes as no surprise that 
the music is so accessible, a parallel develop¬ 
ment to the likes of Can, Danny Thompson’s 
Whatever and Billy Jenkins’ Voice Of God 
Collective. What is unexpected is that it 


Jazz Group Arkhangelsk is a quintet named 
after their home town, the largest port on 
Russia’s north coast. Leader Vladimir Rezitsky 
was born in 1944 and the other members of the 


Love Warriors 

(Windham Hill WH 0116) 

Recorded: California, 1989. 

Love Warriors-, Honey Pie ; They Can't Take That Away 
From Me-, Hold Out, Hold Up And Hold On\Cantador\ 
On A Clear Day , Eurofia ; Castles Made Of Sand/Little 
Wing- Glory Glory- If It's Magic. 


Montreux 
Let Them Say 
(Windham Hill WH 1084) 

Recorded: San Francisco, January 1989. 

Barbara Higbfe (ky, v); Mike Marshall (g); Michael 
Manring (b, ky); Darol Anger (vn); Tom Miller, 







like desolate night winds. 

Cantabile appears uninviting at a first hearing 


Rene Bottlang/Mal Waldron 
The Lausanne Concert 
(Planisphare PL 1267 39 CD)) 


Mal Waldron Quintet 
The Seagulls Of Kristiansund 
(Soul Note SN 121 148 2) 

Recorded: NYC, 16 September 1986. 

Snake OufJudy ; The Seagulls OfKristiansund. 
Woody Shaw (t, flhn); Charlie Rouse (ts, 0; Mal 
Waldron (p); Reggie Workman (b); Ed Blackwell 


Duo playing - notably with Steve Lacy and 
Marion Brown - has been fundamental to Mal 
Waldron’s oddly unassertive development as a 
composer/improviser. Piano duos - one thinks 
first of Cecil Taylor and Mary Lou Williams on 
Embraced , but also of Tracey’n’Tippett, and the 
extraordinary Festival Hall (and Leo Records) 
conjunction of Jaki Byard and Howard Riley - 















Lloyd Ryan: Circular Storm (Playback 
LRLP 002). Toes would tap all over the place 


hearing. Drummer Ryan is a Home Counties 

over with enthusiasm, from the gallop through 
"I Feel Pretty” to the rumbustious retread of 
“Norwegian Wood”. Derek Nash (who bosses 

(dig his Jacoisms on the fusion pillows of “Self 
Portrait”) and Richard Madgwick adds fleet 
keyboards. Clever choice of material adds vari¬ 
ety; sometimes the relentless fingersnapping 
rush is a bit tiring, but it’s all spirited good 
fun. Pity about the shoddy sleeve design 
(distributed by Chris Wellard). 



berg (Revisited)” are serenely joyful. With 
Carlos Ward, Ricky Ford, Charles Davis, Dick 
Griffin, Cecil McBee, David Williams and 


Ben Riley. 


Bob Rockwell: The Bob Rockwell Trio 
(Steeplechase SCS 1242). A hard bop tenor 

of course, by having Rufus Reid and Victor 
Lewis at his back, but it was daring to play 












The occasion of this article is the publication of a 
book, The Bald Soprano , by fellow-musician, 60s-happening 
rebel (writer of Bomb Culture') and cuckold Jeff Nuttall (the 
book begins with Coxhill seducing Nuttall’s girlfriend . . .). 
It is not the detailed, researched biography Coxhill deserves, 
having wound his way through so many seminal musical 
situations. For example, talking of Joe Harriott, who inspired 
a Jazz Warriors tour, Coxhill says: 

“Joe Harriott was my mate. I’ll tell you who plays more like 
Joe Harriott than anyone—and he probably doesn’t know that 
he does - the kind of clarity and separation of the notes that 
Joe had, it’s Mark Ramsden - do you know him? He’s got this 

lot of Nuttall purple prose that is a cross between Wyndham 
Lewis and some unreconstituted sexist like Henry Miller. (An 
amusing feature is Coxhill’s footnoted disclaimers.) However, 
there is a tape to go with the book (including live-in-Japan 

mail!) so it is indispensable, and Nuttall is to be credited with 
connecting Coxhill to the avantgarde poetry scene (Prynne, 
Sinclair, Griffiths, Wilkinson, Duncan), improvisation’s rival 
to state-of-British-art and similarly ignored and under-funded. 

statements that pretend to objective judgements in aesthetic 


“and there’s a lot of duff ‘good’ stuff.” In common with the 
surrealists, Coxhill loves the excesses of the popular genres, 
and enthuses about the soundtrack to Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
(“It’s great, it’s got bones rattling,” says Lucy -“Yeah, it’s just 

improvising trio with Roger Turner and Mike Cooper. “In feet 
we did a horror soundtrack album Nato won’t release. . . .”). 

However, one thing is definite: Lol Coxhill’s music is good 
whether you like it or not: with material as acutely pitched as 
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THIS IS THE SOUND OF JAZZ AND NEW MUSIC IN 
1989 

THIS IS THE FESTIVAL 

Friday 1st September 7.30 till late 

BERKSHIRE YOUTH JAZZ ORCHESTRA PLUS 6UEST SOLOISTS 
INFERNAL TRIANGLE WITH BOBBY WELLINS 

DHSS WITH DECK HECKSTALL-SMITH AND ED JONES 
CLEM ADELMAN/FRANK TOMS QUINTET 
PETE BURDEN QUINTET 
TENOR MADNESS 

GEOFF SIMKINS/DAVE CLIFF BAND 

Saturday 2nd September 12 noon till late 

MICHEL PETRUCCIANI TRIO 
JOHN SURMAN BRASS PROJECT 
AMSTERDAM STRING TRIO 
RABIH ABOU-KHALIL 
IAIN BALLAMY QUARTET 
URBANIZED WITH TREVOR WATTS 
PETER BROTZMANN/ALEX MAGUIRE/STEVE NOBLE 


^ S / 


B-SHOPS FOR THE POOR 
PAT THOMAS BAND 
HORNWEB/BIG SUN/FEETPACKETS 


Sunday 3rd September 12 noon till 10 pm 

SHANKAR/ZAKIR HUSSAIN/VIKKU VINAYAKRAM 
COURTNEY PINE AND GERI ALLEN 
KENNY WHEELER 
ORPHY ROBINSON SEPTET 


ROADSIDE PICNIC 
MANO VENTURA BAND 
ALEX MAGUIRE PROJECT 
JOHN RAE COLLECTIVE 

DAVE HOLDSWORTH QUARTET WITH PAUL 
HARD .LINES 
HAPPY ACCIDENTS 
POINTS ON 


HE CURVE 


VENUES FOR 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE BY RO 
BRIDGES STATIONS F 


VEST SUSSEX, ACCLAIMED AS "ONE OF THE FINES1 
E ARTS WE HAVE IN THE SOUTH'. 
i(M23 or M25) OR RAIL: CRAWLEY AND THREE 
)M VICTORIA, BRIGHTON AND HORSHAM. 




BOX OFFICE OPEN NOW: 0293 553636. 

THIS IS A SERIOUS/WIRE PRODUCTION 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH HAWTH CENTRE. 

OUR SPONSOR: CARLSBERG ELEPHANT IMPORTED BEER 

BE THERE. YOU WON'T REGRET IT. 













